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Note of the Month 


New Government in the Congo 

Tue formation in the Congo of a Government of national union 
under the leadership of Cyrille Adoula, and its acceptance by the 
Congo Parliament, is the result of a long and hard series of negotia- 
tions in which the United Nations representatives have played a 
much bigger part than is generally realized. 

Since December 1960 the Congo has had three centres of power: © 
Stanleyville, where the rump of the old Lumumba Government 
under Antoine Gizenga has claimed legal authority over the whole 
Congo; Elizabethville, where Moise Tshombe has fought hard to 
maintain the independence of Katanga; and Leopoldville, where 
Joseph Kasavubu, the Head of State, has tried to keep some control 
over a group of politicians ranging from Lumumba sympathizers to 
outright secessionists. For some time it has been clear that a firm 
alliance between any two of these groups, particularly if supported 
by the U.N., would have a good chance of absorbing the third. 
Since an alliance between the Tshombe and Gizenga groups was 
unlikely, the key question has always been the orientation of Mr 
Kasavubu and his various associates. 

In February it seemed likely that Mr Kasavubu and Mr Tshombe 
would unite against Mr Gizenga. Both were threatened by Stanley- 
ville troops and both bitterly resented the resolution of the Security 
Council which gave the U.N. the right to evacuate foreign advisers 
and which urged that Parliament should be reconvened. The climax 
of these negotiations was the conference in March in Tananarive, 
which Mr Gizenga refused to attend, and at which it was agreed to 
organize the Congo as a confederation of small sovereign states with 
Mr Kasavubu as President but with no central Government or 
assembly. When Mr Kasavubu returned to Leopoldville he realized, 
however, that he had been out-manceuvred by Mr Tshombe, that 
he had agreed to balkanize the Congo and curtail his own power, and 
had in return been given no assurance that Katanga’s wealth would 
be shared with the rest of the Congo. Mr Gizenga in the meantime 
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declared his support of the Security Council resolution, being 
shrewd enough to realize that he, with virtually no foreign advisers 
and a probable majority in Parliament, had nothing to lose by its 
application. 

From then on Mr Kasavubu increasingly turned towards 
Stanleyville and the United Nations. Contact was made with Mr 
Gizenga, and on 17 April Mr Kasavubu signed an agreement in 
which he asked for U.N. assistance to reorganize the army. When 
Mr Tshombe refused to agree to a federal rather than a confederal 
system he was arrested by Congolese troops at Colquilhatville and 
charged with high treason by Mr Kasavubu. Meanwhile Mr 
Gizenga made it clear that he was prepared to negotiate, but only if 
Parliament was reconvened and if the United Nations guaranteed 
the security of each deputy. On 19 June an agreement to this effect 
was signed, and Mr Tshombe was then released on the under- 
standing that he would co-operate. But once back in Elizabethville, 
he stated that to call Parliament would be premature and that 
Katanga’s independence must be maintained ‘at all costs’. It was 
clear, however, that his position was weakening. Changes of Govern- 
ment in Belgium and the United States made less likely even tacit 
support for him; the U.N. had 10,000 troops in Katanga and had 
deported some of his key advisers. Most important of all, the direc- 
tors of the big Katanga firms were beginning to see that with Mr 
Lumumba out of the way it would be to their advantage to reunite 
the Congo. 

Parliament met on 25 July. Lovanium University was taken over 
and the entire area ‘neutralized’ and guarded by U.N. troops. 
Mr Gizenga did not attend himself but sent a delegation of sixty 
parliamentarians led by Christopher Gbenye, who succeeded Mr 
Lumumba as President of the Mouvement National Congolais. No 
deputies attended from Upper Katanga but the northern part of 
the Province, which, under the leadership of Jason Sendwe, has 
always opposed ‘T'shombe, was well represented. 

After negotiations the Gizengists, who had a small majority in 
Parliament, agreed to recognize Mr Kasavubu as Head of State 
and Cyrille Adoula—a trade unionist with Socialist sympathies—as 
Prime Minister. Mr Adoula quickly drew up his Cabinet, offering 
the two Vice-Presidencies to Mr Sendwe and Mr Gizenga and the 
Ministry of the Interior to Mr Gbenye. This Government was con- 
firmed by both Houses of Parliament on 2 August. 

For the first time since September 1960 the Congo has a legal 
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and properly constituted Government, recognized by the United 
Nations and ready to co-operate. The battle is, however, by no 
means over. Mr Gizenga has not yet come to Leopoldville,* though 
he has formally accepted the post of Vice-President. Short of using 
force, some way still has to be found of incorporating Upper 
Katanga in the new regime and saving Mr Tshombe’s face. Only 
then can the Adoula Government lay claim to the shares and revenue 
from Union Miniére without which no central Government can 
easily function. Once these problems are settled the Parliament will 
still have to thrash out the details of a Constitution and settle once 
and for all the balance of power. Nevertheless in Mr Adoula the 
country has a leader who is strong without being controversial and 
who with luck and international goodwill has a chance of bringing 
stability to the Congo. 


1 At the time of writing, 21 August. 


CORRIGENDUM 


‘In the Note on the Berlin crisis in The World Today, August 1961, 
p. 319, line 1, the date of publication of the Western Powers’ Notes to 
Moscow should be 18 July, not 19 June. 





The Soviet Troika Proposals 


THe Soviet ‘troika’ proposals may be said to fall into two categories 
which, while having a measure of affinity, are based on premisses 
which have no necessary connection with each other. 

There are, in the first place, those proposals which have to do 
with the membership of international bodies. These are founded on 
the contention that the world is divided into three groups of States: 
those which are ‘socialist’ in character, those which are members of 
the Western military alliance system, and States which fall into 
neither of these camps—the neutralists. The Soviet Union claims 
that, in view of this analysis, the composition of international organs 
or institutions which are not exclusive to any one or two of these 
groups, and in which not all States are represented, should be based 
on the principle of the equal representation of each of the three 
groups. Thus, at the Fifteenth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, which opened in September 1960, the Soviet Union put 
forward a draft resolution providing for the reorganization of the 
Security Council on the basis of parity between the three groups.* 
Nothing has yet come of this, nor of another Soviet suggestion made 
at the same Assembly which would have added to the Ten-Power 
Disarmament Committee (made up of five Communist and five - 
Western States) five neutralist States.? A further proposal designed 
to implement the same principle was that of the Soviet expert on a 
Committee set up to review the activities and structure of the U.N. 
Secretariat, which reported in June 1961. He took the view that all 
the posts in the Secretariat which are filled with a regard, in accord- 
ance with Article 101 of the Charter, for geographical considera- 
tions should be refilled as necessary so that nationals of the three 
groups of States were employed in equal numbers at all levels.* 

On this question of the composition of international bodies, there 
is general agreement that they should reflect, as faithfully as pos- 
sible, the group they are designed to represent. Even in the case of 
international secretariats, the members of which are supposed to 
act impartially in the service of the institution which employs them, 
it is accepted that recruitment must needs take place on a basis 
which pays some attention to the composition of the institution in 
whose name the secretariat acts. It is the case that the endeavour to 

mplement the principle of fair representation may give rise to con- 


1U.N. Document A/C1/L 249. 2 U.N. Document A/4509. 
* U.N. Document A/4776. 
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siderable difficulties. But on these issues there is room for negotia- 
tion, and while the validity of the Soviet Union’s classification of 
States into three watertight compartments may be disputed, it is 
not to be denied that it has a foundation in the actual international 
situation, and may therefore provide a basis on which to construct 
or reconstruct those international bodies with a limited membership 
which are intended to represent the whole of the international 
society. It is not, however, proposed to consider further here this 
first category of troika proposals. 

The manifestations of the troika principle which fall into the 
second category are different in both character and significance, and 
call for a more extended examination. They relate to the nature of 
the chief administrative or executive office of international insti- 
tutions, proposing to reorganize it in accordance with the troika 
idea. So far such proposals have been made in two contexts, the first 
being the United Nations. Mr Khrushchev was a delegate at the 
Fifteenth Session of the General Assembly, and towards the end of 
his first speech to it he turned his attention to the structure of the 
U.N. Secretariat which, he contended, had, under the guidance of 
Mr Hammarskjéld, shown partiality over the Congo question. He 
granted that the United Nations was ‘useful and necessary’, but 
regretted to observe that its executive machinery was ‘constructed 
in a one-sided manner’. This had the result that ‘it often approaches 
the solution of questions from the standpoint of a particular group 
of countries’, and he commented that ‘this is particularly true of the 
activities of the United Nations Secretary-General’. To remedy this 
Mr Khrushchev proposed that the post of Secretary-General be 
abolished and in its place established ‘a collective executive organ 
of the United Nations consisting of three persons each of whom 
would represent a group of States’—the Communist States, States 
members of the Western military alliance system, and States falling 
into neither of these categories. Such a three-man executive would 
have to be unanimous for it to take any action, for the purpose of the 
proposed reorganization was to ‘provide a definite guarantee that 
the work of the United Nations executive organ would not be carried 
on to the detriment of any one of these groups of States’. 

This proposal was reiterated on several other occasions by Mr 
Khrushchev, and echoed by the delegates of the other East Euro- 
pean members of the U.N. But it secured no other support in the 


* This and the preceding quotations are taken from the Official Record of the 
869th Plenary Meeting of the U.N. General Assembly, paras. 273-85. 
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Assembly, and when, in November, the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee took up the question of the organization and 
work of the Secretariat, the U.S.S.R. agreed that, instead of pressing 
its proposals, it would wait for the report of a committee of experts 
on the Secretariat, due in May 1961. This did not prove to be the 
first sign of a quiet abandonment of the proposal, however, for it 
was returned to with some vigour early in 1961 after the death of 
Mr Lumumba, considerable responsibility for which was laid by 
the Soviet Union at Mr Hammarskjéld’s door. It was also intro- 
duced into the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests, which resumed on 21 March 1961 after a 
three-month break. 

That Conference had opened on 31 October 1958, and two years 
of intricate and hard bargaining had produced a substantial measure 
of agreement upon a draft treaty. A number of most important 
issues remained outstanding, but it was widely felt in the West that 
all three parties to the Conference, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, wanted to reach agreement on this 
question. The West therefore looked forward to the resumption 
with cautious optimism, the more so as it had agreed to concede a 
number of points to the Soviet Union.’ This optimism was dissi- 
pated, however, as soon as the resumption took place, for the leader 
of the Soviet delegation at once indicated that his Government had 
had second thoughts about the agreement which had been reached 
concerning the chief executive office of the Control Organization 
which was to be set up by the treaty to supervise its observance. In 
the Soviet view, he said, ‘experience has shown that one-man 
executive control of international organizations is used by the 
Western Powers in their own interests and to the detriment of 
peace and international co-operation.”* He therefore suggested that 
instead of a single Administrator there should be at the head of the 
control organization’s secretariat an administrative council of three 
members, one from each of the groups of States into which the 
Soviet Union saw the world as being divided, who would have to 
agree unanimously before the council could take any action. Mr 
Walter Lippmann, in his report of an interview with Mr Khrush- 
chev, quoted him as saying that such a council was essential because 
‘I will never entrust the security of the Soviet Union to any 
foreigner.”* 


1 See ‘Nuclear Test Negotiations’, in The World Today, June 1961. 
® Soviet News, 23 March 1961. 
% New York Herald Tribune (European edition), 17 April 1961. 
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It might be argued that there is a third category of troika pro- 
posals, one which concerns the decision-making process of inter- 
national bodies other than secretariats, and which arises out of a 
Soviet proposal concerning the procedure of the International Com- 
mission for Supervision and Control in Laos, made at the Geneva 
Conference on Laos which was proceeding slowly during the late 
spring and the summer of 1961. The Commission, consisting of 
India, Canada, and Poland, was established by the Geneva Agree- 
ments of July 1954 which provided that the Commission should 
take some, but not all, of its decisions by majority vote; the Soviet 
Union now proposes that it should take all of its decisions on the 
principle of unanimity. This has been seen as another instance of the 
troika idea, on the ground that, like the proposals for the U.N. 
Secretary-General and the Administrator of the Nuclear Tests Ban 
Control Organization, it provides for rule by unanimity or no rule at 
all. However, unless one regards the Commission as akin to an inde- 
pendent, international secretariat, in which case the proposal would 
fall within the second category of troikas, the suggestion concerning 
its procedure can only be included with the troika proposals, as a 
third category, if the troika principle, with its threefold connotation, 
is thought to comprehend any appearance of the quite distinct pro- 
cedural device, not uncommon in inter-State arrangements, of 
unanimity. It is difficult to see the justification for this. It is true that 
the Commission is constructed on what is now called the troika 
basis, but that is no argument for labelling the new proposal con- 
cerning its procedure with the word troika; it simply shows that the 
formula on which the Commission was composed, although only 
now declared to be an immutable principle of Soviet policy, drawn 
from the objective condition of the world, has for some time been a 
working rule in matters such as this. 

It is therefore suggested that the troika proposals fall only into 
two categories. They have in common the fact that the reorganiza- 
tion they propose is based on an analysis of international society 
into three groups of States. But whereas the type of proposal men- 
tioned first is a direct consequence of this analysis, and raises no 
important issues of principle, the other type, which is the product 
of dissatisfaction with the activities of the U.N. Secretary-General, 
and has as its premise the assertion that it is impossible to find men 
to head international secretariats who will be regarded as satis- 
factory by all three groups of States, breaks with a forty-year 
tradition, and is much more serious in its implications. It is to pro- 
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posals of this latter type that reference is being made when, in the 
rest of this article, the word troika is used. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE TROIKA 


An international secretariat headed by a troika would be different 
in three most significant respects from the concept of an inter- 
national civil service which has been generally accepted since the 
establishment of the League of Nations. In the first place, it would 
substitute a committee for the single head of the secretariat. Second- 
ly, that committee would have to be unanimous for it to act on be- 
half of the institution in question. And, thirdly, each of the three 
members of the committee would be in his post to ensure that the 
interests of the group of States which he represented were not 
jeopardized. In sum this reorganization would constitute an out- 
right rejection of the idea and ideal of a body of international officials 
serving the institution which employed them rather than the 
interests of their own States, and so organized as to permit the rapid 
execution of the decisions of their employer. 

Such had been until recently the structure, agreed in broad out- 
line, of the Control Organization to supervise a Treaty banning 
nuclear tests.! The Parties would meet annually in Conference for 
purposes of discussion, recommendation, and the settling of mat- 
ters concerning the internal running of the Organization. Their 
executive committee would be the Control Commission, comprising 
permanent and non-permanent members, organized so as to be 
able to function continuously, and charged with the establishment 
and supervision of a Detection and Identification System. These 
two bodies might be described as political, in that they would be 
made up of States. The third part of the Organization, the secre- 
tariat, would also reflect the nature of international society: the 
appointment of its head, the Administrator, would require agree- 
ment between Britain, America, and Russia, and other staff would 
be recruited with an eye to preserving a balance between nationals of 
Communist and Western States. But it would be fundamentally 
different in character from the other two parts of the Organization 
in that the Administrator and his staff would be international civil 
servants, responsible to and receiving instructions from no one 
other than the Organization. It would be the Administrator’s 
responsibility to certify events which, on the basis of agreed criteria, 
were eligible for on-site inspection, and to publicize data about such 

1 See Cmnd 1397. 
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events within seventy-two hours of their occurrence. If requested 
to do so in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty he would 
have to arrange for the speedy inspection of the area which had been 
certified by him as eligible for inspection. 

To replace the Administrator by a troika, as the Soviet Union 
proposes, would entirely change the previously agreed character of 
the Control Organization’s executive office. In place of a system 
based upon independence and impartiality, designed to administer a 
Treaty, and geared to speedy action, would be one whose members 
conceived their primary job to be the defence of partial interests, 
and who would have the means of ensuring that those interests were 
not put in jeopardy. In the Western view this would not constitute a 
control system at all, in that it would be an assurance of impotence 
at crucial moments rather than the provision of a threat to potential 
malefactors that they might be detected. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, has argued that to see its proposal in this light is to misinterpret 
it; it claims that while the troika is necessary in order to ensure the 
impartial implementation of the decisions of the Control Com- 
mission, it does not prejudice the control system which, in the 
essential matter of inspection, would operate automatically. In his 
aide-mémoire given to President Kennedy in Vienna on 4 June, Mr 
Khrushchev said that ‘on-the-spot inspections within the limit of 
the agreed quotas must be effected at the request of the side 
interested in the inspection without any voting in the control com- 
mission or any other agency. All that is needed are objective read- 
ings of instruments at control posts indicating that a phenomenon 
has taken place at some part of a given country which might be sus- 
pected of being a nuclear explosion. . . Hence no obstacles to in- 
spection, to which the United States’ representatives refer in 
speaking of the so-called “‘veto”’, can be created by the administra- 
tive council.’ 

The West has been unimpressed by this argument. In its reply of 
17 June, reiterated in a further Note of 15 July, the United States 
pointed out that, given a troika at the head of the Control Organiza- 
tion’s secretariat, any member of it could, by failing to agree that the 
criteria had been met, block certification of events which the others 
thought eligible for on-site inspection, or could obstruct or delay the 
dispatching of an on-site inspection team, and hence render it in- 
effective. Western suspicions of the intent behind the Soviet sug- 
gestion have been fanned by Soviet reluctance to elaborate upon its 

1 Soviet News, 13 June 1961. 
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proposal and by its unwillingness to indicate precisely which of the 
Administrator’s proposed powers now cause it concern. On this 
point the Soviet Union has limited itself to saying that: ‘Of course, 
there are other questions too, and many of them are bound to arise 
in the course of carrying out the treaty on the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapon tests, on which the executive agency [i.e. the 
Administrator or Administrative Council] will have to take de- 
cisions. A situation cannot be tolerated in which unilateral decisions 
would be taken and conditions for arbitrariness created.” In view of 
the Delphic quality of this section of the Soviet reply it is not sur- 
prising that the Western position, as stated in the most recent 
American Note on the subject, should be that ‘the effects of this pro- 
posal would be the paralysis of the entire control organization and 
would surely make a mockery of effective international inspection.”* 

It has been argued® that the Western position would not be 
greatly harmed if it accepted a troika in this context, because the 
execution of control measures depends on the assent of the States 
concerned. If one of them wants to discontinue control, and, hence, 
the Treaty, it can do so, and, the argument runs, it matters not 
whether it does it by blocking the passage of an inspection team or 
by vetoing the proposal for its dispatch. This argument thus 
assumes that the occasion for bringing the Treaty to an end would 
be equally clear-cut in both cases. But whether disagreement among 
the three top administrators, or time-wasting obstruction on the 
part of one of them, is a cover for an evasion of the Treaty is likely 
to be less obvious than a refusal by a Government to allow an inspec- 
tion team to visit an area which it had a right to visit. And with- 
drawal from the Treaty obligations on the ground of administrative 
obstruction, or disagreement expressed in the manner provided for 
by the Treaty, might not make an obviously convincing case. The 
West is therefore unlikely to accept a troika here, for it would en- 
danger the achievement of a control system which would be free 
from internal obstacles in the way of its operating speedily, effec- 
tively, and impartially, and it would also blur the responsibility for 
any interference from outside with the operation of the system, both 
of which eventualities the West is determined to avoid. 

Similarly the question of a troika in the Secretariat of the United 
Nations raises apprehensions concerning the possibility of para- 
lysis because of disagreements within the three-headed Secretary- 


1 Soviet News, 13 June 1961. ® Quoted in The Times, 17 July 1961. 
® See the Observer, 14 May 1961. 
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General. This might happen with regard to matters concerning the 
internal administration of the U.N. It would, in view of the circum- 
stances which have given rise to the troika proposals, very possibly 
occur when there was any likelihood of the U.N. taking a hand in 
the relations of States, for it would be unusual if the three men com- 
prising the troika, and representing the interests of three groups of 
States, agreed upon what to say or do. Given such a structure the 
U.N. action in the Congo would not have got far. Different views as 
to what should be said by the Secretary-General in the Bizerta issue 
would have resulted in a troika saying nothing at all as a corporate 
body. As it is only the Soviet bloc which is anxious that the U.N. 
should be stultified in this way, the troika proposal in this context 
is unlikely to prosper, quite apart from the practical difficulties with 
which it is surrounded, difficulties which relate to the representa- 
tion of and the determination of policy by each of the three groups, 
and which, with the Communist Chinese Government not far from 
membership in the U.N., may affect the Communist bloc no less 
than the others. 

It is likely that the word troika will frequently be heard at the 
U.N. General Assembly which begins its Sixteenth Session on 
19 September. The West has placed on the provisional agenda an 
item concerning the need for a controlled ban on nuclear tests—a 
sign, perhaps, that, in face of Soviet unwillingness to negotiate 
further, it has given up hope of a Treaty and is anxious to rally 
opinion behind its position in case it should decide to be the first to 
resume tests. The question of the composition and organization of 
the top levels of the Secretariat will also be discussed as a number of 
proposals regarding them have been made. Indonesia has suggested? 
that all U.N. Under-Secretaries (the grade immediately below 
Secretary-General), and other top advisers of the Secretary- 
General, be drawn only from neutralist States, a proposal which is 
unlikely to be greeted with wide acclaim. The majority of a Com- 
mittee of Experts appointed to review the activities and organization 
of the Secretariat has proposed that the number of Under-Secre- 
taries at U.N. headquarters be reduced from thirteen to eight. The 
minority of this Committee, the Indian, Ghanaian, and United 
Arab Republic experts, proposed that three Deputy Secretaries- 
General be appointed by the Secretary-General with the main 
political trends in the world today in mind, to be concerned pri- 
marily with political and diplomatic functions. Three past Presi- 

* New York Herald Tribune (European edition), 21 June 1961. 
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dents of the General Assembly have suggested that the number of 
Under-Secretaries for Special Political Affairs be increased from 
two to five. The Secretary-General has commented on the last 
three proposals, and made his own:* that there be five Assistant 
Secretaries-General and nine Under-Secretaries-General, all of the 
same rank, the distinction being that the Assistant Secretaries- 
General would deal with political matters ; three of these five would 
be nationals of neutralist States, one would be an American, and the 
remaining one a Russian. 

All these proposals, and also those concerning the make-up of 
the forum for disarmament talks, relate to and affect only the com- 
position of international bodies, and therefore, to the extent to 
which they are based upon the threefold division of the world, fall 
into what has here been called the first category of troika proposals. 
A proposal regarding the top level of the U.N. Secretariat below the 
rank of Secretary-General may be put to the Soviet Union as 4 
compromise to meet its proposal concerning the office of Secretary- 
General, and it may be that the Soviet Union will be pleased to 
accept it as such. But it is important to realize that there is really no 
middle ground between this and the other type of troika proposal, 
which, on the premise that ‘while there are neutral countries there 
are no neutral men’,* would radically alter not only the composition 
but also the character of the chief administrative or executive office 


of international institutions. 
ALAN JAMES 


Politics in Portugal and her Empire 


‘Whatever the difficulties in our path and the sacrifices we must 
make to overcome them, I see no other attitude save the decision 
to continue.’ 


Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, 30 June 1961 


PREMIER SALAZAR’S words reiterated the firm stand of a dedicated 
ruler determined to overcome the Angolan crisis at the risk of the 
downfall of his own regime as well as of his colonial empire. In what 


1 This and the previous two proposals are made in U.N. Document A/4776. 

? U.N. Document A/4794. 

* Mr Khrushchev, quoted by Mr Lippmann in New York Herald Tribune 
(European edition), 17 April 1961. 
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might have been moments of reconciliation to appease world-wi 
condemnation of his efforts to crush the revolt in Angola, Dr 
Salazar, blinded by his personal concept of destiny, has chosen to 
attack both the United Nations and the United States. He has 
accused the U.N., which by the overwhelming majority vote of its 
members has sought to investigate the Angolan crisis, of mob rule; 
and the U.S. of aligning itself with the Soviet Union to condemn 
Portuguese rule in Angola, a policy designed to win U.N. votes in 
the cold war, but which served Communist subversion in Africa. 
Portugal, who has used her ties with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization as a leverage to rule her overseas possessions, today 
stands alone as the Western allies muster together the strength to 
face a mounting Berlin crisis. Her only enthusiastic backing comes 
from ‘apartheid’ South Africa and Spain’s General Franco, and it 
seems improbable that the latter will fully honour his special Portu- 
guese alliance, the Iberian Pact, by giving Dr Salazar effective 
military support in Africa. 

Many domestic problems remain untouched. Direct suffrage in 
presidential elections was denied the voter after General Humberto 
Delgado’s surprising campaign of 1958, in which he obtained 22-5 
per cent of the popular vote. Now the President is elected by an 
electoral college consisting of members of the National Assembly, 
the Corporative Chamber, and municipal officials of each district 
or province of Portugal. According to the Constitution, Premier 
Salazar is faced this autumn with an election for the 130 seats of the 
National Assembly.! Elections for the Assembly are held every four 
years. In the last election, of 1957, several opposition candidates 
withdrew and only one faced the candidates of the single legal party, 
the Unido Nacional. Voting requirements are strict and allow only 
about 15 per cent of the nation’s g million population to vote. 
Although criticism rarely escapes the rigid press censorship, the 
Diario Popular recently advocated reforms that would allow muni- 
cipal administrators to be freely chosen and elected by the people. 

Within Portugal opposition to the Salazar regime has become 
quite active since the seizure last January of the Santa Maria by 
Henrique Galvao, and particularly since the outbreak of riots in 
Angola in February, although some recent reports indicate that 
some of these critics have decided to side with Dr Salazar at least 


1 Although not officially announced, a reliable source indicated that at a meet- 
ing between Dr Salazar and the Council of Ministers in late July it was decided 
that the elections should be ‘postponed indefinitely’. 
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temporarily. The most significant contribution is a 20,000-word 
document entitled ‘Programme for the Democratization of the 
Republic’ which is supported by the leaders of the main opposition. 
This well-defined programme was signed by sixty-one conservative 
republicans and liberal democrats on 31 January but was not re- 
leased to the press until May. One section of this opposition, calling 
itself the Directério Democrata Social, is led by old-guard republi- 
cans and liberals such as former Minister of Agriculture, Mario 
de Azevedo Gomes, and Helder Ribeiro. This group, which 
prefers negotiation to force in achieving its proposals, split about 
five years ago fro... a second section of the opposition, named the 
Seara Nova. The latter, which sponsors a magazine with the same 
title, is composed of socialists led by Luis Camara Reys and includes 
a few Communist sympathizers. One element of the Seara Nova 
advocates sweeping reforms and is led by Arlindo Vicente, a former 
presidential candidate, who believes that the ‘Directdério’ expects 
too much from arbitration. 

The ‘Programme for the Democratization of the Republic’ is 
important because it represents a summing-up of proposals sug- 
gested by the opposition during past years and has the unified back- 
ing of groups often divided in their thinking. It comprises thirteen 
parts which call for the restoration of democratic order with the 
establishment of basic freedoms (an electoral law, an amnesty for 
political prisoners, etc.); the liquidation of the corporative organiza- 
tion ; the reform of local administration ; and proposals for a Church- 
State relationship, an overseas policy, a revision of the juridical 
system, education and culture, the economy, labour and welfare, 
housing, national defence, and foreign policy. Immediately after 
the press release of the ‘Programme’, three leaders of the opposition, 
Acacio Augusto Cardoso Gouveia, Gustavo Garatéo Soromenho, 
and Mario Alberto Lopes Soares, were arrested, followed in early 
June by the detention of two leaders in Oporto, Arnaldo Veiga 
Pires and Artur Andrade, and the arrest in mid-July of Eduardo de 
Figueiredo. At least five more members of the opposition were 
arrested on 26 and 27 July, including Dr Luis Dias Amado and 
Homem de Figueiredo. 

The Salazar regime has generally ignored the protests of the 
opposition ; nevertheless it is worth noting the manifestations which 
have occurred during the past months. Early in February a letter to 
President Américo Tomas was signed by thirty-nine Social Demo- 
crats reiterating their unanswered demands of the preceding 
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November for two political concessions: permission to hold a con- 
gress to draw up an opposition party and permission to publish a 
weekly newspaper. On 7 February President Tomas received three 
members of the opposition, Mario de Azevedo Gomes, Eduardo de 
Figueiredo, and Acacio Gouveia. On the same evening a manifesto 
was issued to Portuguese democrats which, in discussing the meet- 
ing, referred toa lapse in the colonial administration during the past 
few years and urged that the President should ‘at once appoint a 
government capable of inspiring confidence in the country . . . and 
restoring to the Portuguese the fundamental liberties promised in 
the Constitution which have shamefully been a dead letter among 
us’. In late February 160 professors, journalists, lawyers, students, 
and business men asked President Tomas to allow political op- 
ponents to take part in the November elections for the General 
Assembly. 

On 13 April Premier Salazar forestalled a coup d’état by announ- 
cing a Cabinet reshuffle in which he assumed the post of Defence 
Minister. Apparently the Minister of Defence, General Botelho 
Moniz, and other military leaders, desiring to avoid a prolonged and 
bloody conflict in Angola, had issued an ultimatum to Dr Salazar 
asking for his resignation. Dr Salazar countered by dismissing these 
adversaries from their posts. Dissension in the Army, a vital element 
in Dr Salazar’s support, had been evident, centring round dis- 
agreement between Moniz and another former Minister of Defence, 
Colonel Santos Costa. Some political observers had even considered 
Moniz as Dr Salazar’s possible successor, though it is believed that 
the former President, Marshal Craveiro Lopes (1952-8), was a 
more likely candidate. 

Another letter, this time signed by ninety-nine journalists, was 
handed to President Tomas on 21 April. This group, headed by 
Raul Rego and including many well-known journalists who held 
opinions somewhat in opposition to the regime, demanded the 
immediate suppression of the censorship and a new press law per- 
mitting the public to be properly informed. A student manifesto 
appeared in the newspapers of 30 April pressing for educational 
reforms both in Portugal and in her overseas territories, as well as 
for new laws allowing the integration of indigenous inhabitants, 
free economic regulations, decentralization of administration, and a 
complete revision of all international pacts. On 9 May some 500 
dissident farmers of the Alentejo province met at Evora and urged 
the Government to take measures to alleviate the agricultural crisis 

B 
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caused not by climatic conditions but by ‘the directed economy to 
which we are submitted’. 

Some 20,000 monarchists support the pretender to the crown, 
Dom Duarte Nuno. Officially Duarte Nuno is backed by the ‘Causa 
Monarquica’ led by Guilherme Braga da Cruz, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra; these monarchists strongly support Premier 
Salazar. Right-wing monarchists are led by Jacinto Ferreira and 
with their newspaper, Debate, are very critical of the regime. 
Liberal monarchists, led by Professor Vieira de Almeida of the 
University of Lisbon, back the Directério Democrata Social. The 
Catholic-monarchist newspaper, A Voz, also lends support to the 
pretender. 

The Portuguese Communist Party, founded in 1921 and banned 
since 1926, is small but presumably well organized and for a num- 
ber of years has run two monthly publications, Avante and O 
Miiitante. It appeals to the Portuguese youth, with some small in- 
fluence in the universities and among lower-class workers. The 
Portuguese Government’s tendency to blame the Communists for 
all opposition to the regime indirectly serves to enhance and pub- 
licize the Party’s activities. Radio Moscow broadcasts two short 
programmes each day to Portugal, and curiosity among the people 
has been aroused. During the first six months of this year fifty-four 
persons were tried by the Plenary Tribunals for subversive activi- 
ties, presumably most of them for Communist activities, and only 
three were acquitted. 

Since 1910, when the Republic came into existence, the Catholic 
Church has been separated from the State, although in 1940 a 
Concordat was signed closing the gap. Dr Salazar has depended 
upon Church support to maintain power; he and Cardinal Patriarch 
Manuel Goncalves Cerejeira were once fellow members of the now 
defunct ‘Centro Catdlica’ party, but their relationship cooled many 
years ago when Salazar introduced his own fascist-styled youth 
movement, the ‘Mocidade Portuguésa’, and ordered the Church to 
stay out of politics. Today there is little criticism from the Church 
hierarchy, and the bishops lend considerable support to the regime. 
The liberal wing of the Church is led by the Bishop of Oporto, 
Anténio Ferreira Gomes, who voiced his discontent with social, 
economic, and political conditions in 1958 and is now in Spain as an 
exile. Nearly all the priests of the Oporto diocese have supported 
their bishop’s position, and throughout the country, particularly in 
Lisbon, many young priests are dissatisfied with the regime. 
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The ‘Accao Catélica’ comprises a youth movement, the ‘Juven- 
tude Catdlica’, and an adult movement, the ‘Liga dos Homens de 
Accao Catélica’. The ‘Juventude Catélica’ has been the most active 
politically, but its few criticisms have been quickly suppressed. The 
‘Opus Dei’ is slowly infiltrating Portuguese economic and social life 
but has not permeated politics to the extent that it has in Spain. It 
is believed to have small influence in the universities. Marcelo 
Caetano, Rector of the University of Lisbon, a former Minister who 
is often mentioned as Salazar’s possible successor, is believed to be 
at least a sympathizer, as is another former Minister and now pro- 
fessor of law, Manuel Cavaleiro Ferreira. The ‘Opus Dei’ controls 
the magazine Rumo and some small commercial firms as well as the 
Banco de Agricultura and possibly the Banco Portugués Atlantico. 

Dr Salazar has attempted to build his state around a rather in- 
effective corporative structure established in the 1930s. Only re- 
cently was legislation enacted creating the first eight corporations. 
In this system each corporation is composed of employer and em- 
ployee associations engaged in the same or affiliated classes of 
economic, social, or professional activity; the employer associations 
are called guilds (gremios) while the employee associations are known 
as syndicates or labour unions (stndicatos). Theoretically the goal of 
a corporate state would be achieved when all guilds and syndicates 
have been organized into corporations in their fields of activity. 
However, membership in a guild or syndicate is optional except for 
industries dealing with the necessities of life (bread, canned fish, 
etc.), and it has been found impracticable to organize agricultural 
labourers and fishermen (the largest groups within the working 
class) into syndicates; instead, Casas do Povo and Casas dos 
Pescadores have been established. 

Perhaps the chief threat to the regime comes from a small and 
wealthy group of monopolists who today seem uncertain about the 
system which they have supported for so many years and which in 
turn has favoured them with key concessions and allowed them to 
consolidate their power. One observer has noted that not more than 
eleven families control most of Portugal’s domestic and overseas 
industry. Clearly, the Government’s attention has concentrated on 
the industrial sector, and progress, though limited by restrictions on 
foreign capital and credits, has undoubtedly been made there; agri- 
culture, on the other hand, has noticeably fallen behind. A Second 
Six-Year Development Plan (1959-64) is now being undertaken, 
and last year {53 million was expended, of which 12 per cent was 
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allocated to agriculture. Of the originally scheduled expenditures, 
only 73~7 per cent of the allocation for agriculture was carried 
out, whereas 127-5 per cent of the planned total was expended in 
the fishing, mining, and transforming industries. The Banco do 
Fomento Nacional (National Development Bank) was established 
in 1959 to aid private industry, and only 18 per cent of its credits 
in 1960 went for agricultural projects. According to the Bank’s 
recent annual report, Portugal’s gross national product has in- 
creased by 3-7 per cent annually during the period 1952-9, yet the 
agricultural sector, which occupies nearly half of the active popula- 
tion, increased by only 1-1 per cent in the same period. Among 
noteworthy industrial accomplishments is the establishment of 
Siderurgia Nacional, Portugal’s first iron and steel works, at Seixal 
near Lisbon; the works entered full production in mid-July with an 
annual capacity of 230,000 tons of pig iron. An important chemical- 
manufacturing plant, Nitratos de Portugal, was recently inaugurat- 
ed at Alverca; in April Portugal’s first atomic reactor began to func- 
tion, and in July the second of three phases of the important Douro 
River hydroelectric project was completed. The first section of a 
modern super highway which will eventually stretch from Lisbon 
to Oporto has been terminated, but the newspaper O Seculo has 
vigorously criticized other roads and highways as being a ‘national 
shame’. 

The plight of the Portuguese worker (which will worsen with the 
inevitable increase in cost of living caused by expenditure in Angola) 
is revealed by the Banco Nacional Ultramarino. Based on average 
daily earnings of 24 escudos (6s.), it is estimated that the Portuguese 
farm labourer must work sixty-eight minutes to earn one kg. of 
bread, thirty minutes for one kg. of potatoes, and five and a half 
hours for one kg. of second-grade beef, twenty-five hours for a pair 
of shoes, and more than 166 hours for a woollen suit of appropriate 
quality. The farmer’s wife and daughter, earning 15 escudos daily 
(about 4s.), must work nearly 109 minutes for their bread. In con- 
trast, the ordinary Lisbon labourer must work forty-six minutes to 
earn one kg. of bread. A recent Government decree taxing luxury 
items such as beer, soft drinks, tobacco, etc. only partially affects 
this class of workers, and any further taxation or price rise of neces- 
sary items is certain to increase discontent. 

When Portugal joined the European Free Trade Association 
(E.F.T.A.) she was given special concessions but was called upon to 
reduce her tariffs to 70 per cent by 1963. Several branches of in- 
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dustry include numerous small and inefficient firms which are in- 
capable of competing with E.F.T.A. once tariffs are eliminated; to 
counter this problem, reorganization commissions are studying 
how the firms and industries might be linked together and im- 
proved. The visit to Portugal last May of the West German Vice- 
Chancellor and Minister of Economy, Ludwig Erhard, bolstered 
hopes that the country’s large trade deficit ({22-9 million in 1960) 
with its most important trading partner would be decreased. 

Full-scale war rages in Angola today.! The Army offensive during 
the summer dry season appears to be producing results, and the 
rebels’ plan now seems to be to withdraw slowly and await the wet 
season, more suitable for guerrilla warfare. The population of 
northern Angola has almost entirely evacuated the area, more than 
10,000 natives having fled to the Congo Republic and several 
thousand European settlers to Luanda. By July probably more than 
1,000 Portuguese settlers and soldiers and many more thousands of 
natives on each side had been killed. 

From the economic standpoint Angola is the most valuable of the 
overseas territories. Resources are practically untapped; there is a 
large diamond industry and some oil production. A contract with 
the German steel monopoly, Krupp, allows exploitation of impor- 
tant manganese and iron-ore deposits. Coffee is the principal export 
(amounting to a value of {15 million in 1960), and although Portu- 
guese officials claim that most of the crop is not grown in the rebel- 
held area, it is estimated that a hastily formed volunteer force has 
some chance of saving half of the predicted record crop of 150,000 
tons. However, in 1960 Angola recorded an unfavourable balance of 
trade for the fourth consecutive year owing to a surge of rising 
imports. 

After four centuries of rule, statistics reveal that Portugal has 
provided Angola with less than 250 miles of paved roads; African 
wages average about {26 per year, more than 95 per cent of the 
population is illiterate, health facilities are very limited outside 
the main towns, and working conditions resemble those of forced 
labour. Because of rigid requirements the assimilation policy has 
been an admitted failure, having produced only 35,000 ‘assimilados’ 
from Angola’s 4} million population. Dr Salazar, in a recent inter- 
view with the New York Times correspondent Benjamin Welles, de- 
clared: ‘something has to be done in this respect, even though it 
may mean abandoning the basis of the system. . .’ But the ‘winds of 


See ‘Background to the Angola Crisis’, in The World Today, July 1961. 
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change’ have swept Africa. Assuming that total assimilation could 
be achieved within a few years, could Africans become loyal 
Portuguese citizens? After 400 years of little progress and a few 
months of being bombed, hunted, and slaughtered, and assuming a 
Portuguese victory, will the native return to compulsory labour and 
wait patiently to be moulded into a racially homogeneous society? 
Racialism alone is a serious obstacle to Portugal’s presence in 
Africa. Angola’s white population has grown from 45,000 to 160,000 
in the last twenty years and the social pattern has begun to follow 
segregated patterns. Even in Portugal isolated instances of racialism 
have appeared: a negro soccer player was given protective custody 
by the police as he travelled through a city; an African nurse could 
not attend a white patient in a Lisbon hospital; vicious attacks of 
extremist newspapers such as Agora carefully delineated the racial 
conflicts for an ignorant and gullible public; and a congenial land- 
lady, who in the past had never known racial strife, expressed 
vehement detestation of the African. 

Many reforms have been hastily and belatedly introduced in 
Angola. The Governor-General has been authorized to borrow up 
to £6} million in local currency, presumably for civil construction ; 
the Development Plan is to be amplified to the extent of some {15 
million. Funds have been appropriated to assure the stability of 
coffee prices; a fund of £1 -88 million has been established for agri- 
cultural and breeding developments; cotton and corn sales have 
been liberalized; and a recent decree aims at permitting a wider 
establishment of municipal authorities and giving the people 
greater opportunity to participate in local administration. 

Protestant missionaries have both in the past and today bitterly 
criticized Portugal’s administration in the overseas territories. It 
may be beyond doubt that some of the natives schooled by the mis- 
sions are rebel leaders today, but the fact remains that the mission- 
aries’ purpose in Angola has been dedicated to the insurmountable 
task of educating the poor, illiterate masses, not to stirring up 
political agitation. The response of the educated and civilized 
African quite naturally has been to struggle for his independence. 
Nevertheless, the Protestants have suffered severely. The Metho- 
dists have indicated that of 165 African ministers and pastors in 
Angola before the March uprising, seventeen have been killed and 
thirty are in prison. Most of the British Baptist missionaries have 
been forced to leave their missions situated in the heart of the rebel- 
controlled regions. The Government’s attitude has been that the 
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Protestant organizations are more directly engaged in the campaign 
against Portugal than in the success of their evangelical activities. 
The Catholic Church was struck hard by the arrest in March of 
Monsignor Manuel Mendes das Neves, Vicar-General of Angola, 
respected throughout the province and well known for his out- 
spoken sermons advocating African rights. He was accused of 
political activities and aiding the rebels; thereafter another four 
priests were arrested. The Angolan hierarchy retorted with a pas- 
toral letter on 17 April which clarified their position: “The Church 
is entirely within the limits of its mission in advising citizens to 
unite among themselves for the moralization of laws and institutions 
and for the formation of a more perfect social situation. . .’ 

At home, the Portuguese press, supported by the Government 
and some reactionary elements of the Catholic Church, has res- 
ponded quite critically to Protestant activities. In mid-July the 
Ministry of the Interior issued a communiqué stating that a clan- 
destine organization headed by a Protestant parson helped forty- 
one African students studying in Portugal to leave the country 
(unofficially, a greater number of students was estimated to have 
fled the country to escape arrest and interrogation by the secret 
police). Subsequently, on 19 July, Dr Cecil W. Scott, the well- 
known and respected leader of the Liga Evangélica Missionaria in 
Portugal, was arrested. Earlier the Igreja Evangélica de Deus in 
Parede was closed; a university non-denominational group, the 
Movimento Académico Cristéo, was ordered to suspend its activities; 
and the Fuventude Evangélica Portuguésa, an organization operating 
for over thirty years in Lisbon, with its own library, magazine, and 
social centre, was shut down for ‘technical reasons’. 

Angola is not Portugal’s sole colonial problem. Agitation has 
already begun in Mozambique, and although Portuguese troops 
have reinforced the military garrisons, there would be little hope 
of stopping a full-scale rebellion. With a ‘peacetime’ strength of 
34,000 permanent and 2,000 reserve troops, the Army is en- 
countering difficulty in mobilizing enough men to contend with 
Angola. In April a letter to President Tomas, signed by more than 
1,500 Mozambiquans and supported by the Unido Democrdtica, 
demanded self-determination for that overseas province with the 
establishment of a multi-racial state within a Portuguese ‘common- 
wealth’, elimination of censorship, free elections, and the granting 
of citizenship rights to all the population; the document also asked 
for increased military support to defend the borders against foreign 
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intervention. Two of the signatories of this letter, Nunes de 
Carvalho and Francisco Saraiva Barreto, were immediately arrested 
and accused of incitement to revolt. The Bishop of Beira, Dom 
Sebastiao Soares de Resende, is perhaps the most outspoken critic 
of Portuguese rule. Author of a book on the exploitation of the 
African in the cotton and rice industries, the Bishop is the publisher 
of the only liberal daily newspaper, Didrio de Mogambique. African 
political movements are reported in Inhambane (Partido Socialista 
Catolico), in the Manica and Sofala region (Unido Progressiva), 
in Zambezia (Movimento Democrata Africano), and in Porto 
Amelia (Unido Mukana de Mogambique). Exile groups, said to 
be supported by 500,000 Mozambiquans living in Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Nyasaland, and the Rhodesias, include the Unido Nacion- 
alista Africana de Mogambique (UNAM) and the Unido Democrata 
Nacional de Mogambique (UDENAMO) located in Dar es Salaam. 

On 21 July Portuguese news agencies reported an incident near 
the Guinea—Senegal border where fifty Africans attacked the Por- 
tuguese military outpost of Sio Domingos; six of the invaders 
were killed and four Portuguese wounded. Three days later some 200 
Africans burned the administrative post and several other buildings 
at Suzana, and the following day Senegal broke off diplomatic 
relations with Portugal. Three political movements are active in the 
Cape Verde Islands as well as in Portuguese Guinea: the Partido 
Africano da Independéncia da Guiné e de Cabo Verde (PAIGC), the 
Movimento de Libertagéo da Chamada Guiné Portuguesa e das Ilhas 
de Cabo Verde (MLGC), and the Movimento de Libertagéo das Ilhas 
de Cabo Verde na Repiiblica da Guiné (MLC). 

In India, the Portuguese enclaves of Dadr4 and Nagar-Aveli, 
seized in 1954 by Indian nationalists, appear to be lost despite last 
year’s Hague Court ruling which acknowledged Portugal’s sover- 
eign rights to the areas. Mr Nehru recently encouraged the non- 
violent National Congress of Goa (supported by most of the Goan 
nationalists) with the words: ‘liberty has to be worked for, it does not 
appear automatically.’ In late June The Guardian reported several 
hundred arrests after a document demanding self-government for 
Goa was discovered. Extremist groups are known to be active within 
the 1,500-square-mile territory and armed attacks were reported 
during March and April at Querim and Betim. Portuguese- 
Indonesian relations were strained by a meeting in July of the 
Indonesian Commission for Afro-Asian Solidarity which was 
attended by the Indonesian Foreign Minister who advocated his 
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support for a ‘fight of the Angolan people until they have reached 
victory’; this group discussed colonialism in the Portuguese pro- 
vince of Timor and approved a motion sent to the Indonesian 
Government asking that diplomatic relations with Portugal be 
severed. A Committee for the Liberation of Timor is said to be active 
in Indonesia. 

For the moment, patriotism has inspired the Portuguese to back 
the leader who has given them thirty-three years of autocratic and 
quiescent rule but who has left their country stagnant and under- 
developed (the annual per capita income is less than £86). Struggling 
with their many domestic problems and beset by health and 
educational deficiencies, the people, gradually awakening to the 
reality of their predicament, see their men taken from jobs to enter a 
seemingly endless battle against wild bands of African rebels. With 
workers’ wages at a minimum new taxes have been imposed and 
more are surely to come. The average Portuguese is neither pre- 
pared nor willing to face a long struggle. Added to this, Dr Salazar 
has chosen to meet the Angolan challenge with force alone, and he is 
squeezing to the limit Portugal’s few human and financial resources. 
If necessary he will presumably carry the battle to his other overseas 
territories to save Europe’s last colonial empire. He is confident of 
succeeding in a policy which such major Powers as Great Britain 
and France have abandoned. Even if he somehow wins the im- 
mediate struggle, will time allow him to regain, as he has so aptly 
indicated, ‘the work of a century, overturned in a month’? 

Portugal’s destiny has fallen into the hands of one person whose 
resolute will and firm leadership have perhaps become over-rigid 
after so many years of dedicated service. Almost inevitably Premier 
Salazar will be forced to come to terms with the rebel Africans who 
have never advocated more than moderate reforms, and he will 
probably discover that the only sensible course will be to build up a 
programme of social and economic advance and to prepare for the 
eventual autonomy of Angola and the other overseas possessions. 


RONALD H. CHILCOTE 





French Thoughts on Britain and the 


Common Market 


‘AN elephant cannot get into a bath-tub. However sincerely she 
might wish to, Britain by definition cannot enter the Common 
Market. It will be a totally different thing once she is in.’ Toa greater 
or lesser extent those are the thoughts at the back of many peoples’ 
minds, in Paris even more than in Brussels, as their first reaction to 
Britain’s candidature. Of course Britain’s move was bound to be 
welcomed officially; of course broad trends of continental opinion 
are glad of what they regard as a logical development of their suc- 
cessful venture; but while the holiday season has delayed any 
crystallization of negotiating tactics, officials in Paris in particular 
are worried that what the Community may gain in extension it 
will lose in intensity. And with that preoccupation the British 
negotiators will have to reckon this autumn. 


FRENCH HEGEMONY 


No one knows what President de Gaulle’s own attitude is. But it 
looks as if he has been caught in a dilemma by refusing to believe 
that the British would actually join. His European policy has been 
one of inter-governmental consultation, of purely confederal 
arrangements: yet once the Irish and the Danes, the Norwegians 
and the British take part, what remains of the Europe that was to 
bolster France’s position in the world? How will these confederal 
consultations differ in intensity and effectiveness from the hun- 
dreds of others going on every year all over the world? De Gaulle’s 
conception of Europe made Europe easier for the British Govern- 
ment to accept. Now British adherence may not only put an end to 
hopes of French hegemony in Europe, but even dilute Europe to 
the point of emptying it of significance for world power politics. 

There is, however, less talk in Paris these days of French leader- 
ship than there was a year ago. The President’s prestige among the 
élite of French civil servants and intellectuals has suffered, and par- 
ticularly since the events of last April even Gaullists of long stand- 
ing, disappointed in the President’s leadership of France, are asking 
themselves how hard they should work to secure his leadership of 
Europe as well. But there are still some who believe in playing the 
game for the same stakes as they played it in and after the Free 
Trade Area negotiations: they would like to by-pass the British 
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application if they could, to annul a victory over Britain which they 
‘never wanted, which some of them tried to prevent, and in which up 
to the last some of them had hopefully refused to believe. 

How far they will determine French negotiating policy it is too, 
early to say. But one can imagine what their tactics would be. No- 
body wants the negotiations to fail. The free world cannot afford 
ill will in Western Europe, and the Community itself would be 
severely threatened if France were seen obviously to reject British 
membership on any terms. 

But the negotiations could perhaps be diverted. French officials 
have already sought to play some Commonwealth countries against 
Britain as Britain has played Germany against France. By insisting 
that the Commonwealth’s future is at stake, the French could now 
try to secure fairly direct Commonwealth participation in the 
negotiations : and over the vital question of foodstuffs Britain, as the 
chief consumer, may find herself faced by a producers’ front in 
which France and Holland, Commonwealth exporters, and perhaps 
even third exporting countries could unite. 

Again, Britain’s immediate economic incentives to join might also 
be reduced if world measures could be initiated to stabilize the 
pound sterling. Perhaps the Community could be induced to pay in 


cash for measures that would in effect keep Britain out. Once more, 
as in 1958, the tactics could be the drowning in Atlantic or world 
economic discussions of Britain’s particular concern to find a 
settlement with the Six. The negotiations would not break up as 
did those of 1958: but they would result in Britain being bought off 
economically to preserve the Community’s political framework for 
France. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE COMMUNITY 


More important now perhaps are those who regret Britain’s 
application because they fear that, whether the negotiations fail or 
succeed, the Community’s character will be transformed. If they 
fail, the Dutch and the Germans, while they would hardly renounce 
the Treaty, might well cease to implement it in the spirit of loyalty 
and goodwill without which it becomes unworkable. But if Britain 
joins? Mr Macmillan has spoken of guiding the Community from 
the inside. It is hardly surprising if French and Community officials 
feel that they have done sufficiently well without British guidance 
and against British opposition, and that guidance ill becomes those 
who have just landed themselves in an unenviable economic situa- 
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tion. Indeed there is talk of having to take responsibility for ‘a bigger 
and more expensive Greece’, and those who built the Community as 
a racing car to keep up with the Eastern bloc are unhappy that it 
should now be thumbed as an ambulance to pick up the British 
invalid. 

There are several aspects to the problem of British membership. 
Some federalists, and notably such dynamic Europeans as M. Jean 
Monnet, have wholeheartedly welcomed the British candidature 
because they have always believed Britain to be essential to their 
enterprise and because they believe that, however grudging Britain’s 
acceptance of the political implications of the Treaty may be today, 
she will play the game once she is in: all the positive reasons which 
make her join will make her realize that she, too, requires a Com- 
munity with strong institutions. But even for them, in one way or 
another, Britain will have to make it clear that she is negotiating not 
to settle an old quarrel, but to engage in a constructive effort for the 
future, in which the Community undertakes a positive role in the 
world.? 

It is thus only in so far as the Community increases the disposable 
social product that it is of real significance: the mere intensification 
of commerce is not enough. This means in particular that Britain 
will be asked to accept not a treaty of ‘trade disarmament’, but a 
system of common policies which are not yet defined: the Rome 
Treaty, while precise on the removal of trade barriers, sets out only 
a framework for harmonization and positive action. Britain could 
contemplate signing the Treaty and leaving her particular interests 
to be safeguarded by the Community’s institutions once she is in; 
but she prefers to safeguard them before joining. If therefore Britain 
asks for guarantees for her agriculture and for the Commonwealth, 
it is only fair that France too should ask for guarantees on social 
policies, on a common agricultural policy, common transport 
policies, common monetary policies, before Britain joins, instead of 
relying on the working of the institutions after Britain is in. 

The French Europeans have in fact to foresee the internal insti- 
tutional problems created by British and Danish, Irish and Nor- 
wegian adherence. Hitherto the Germans have tended to give a little 
more than they took in Franco-German compromises: and these, 
in turn, have rarely encountered serious opposition from the rest of 
the Six. This process will be upset by the new membership, and 


1Cf. U. W. Kitzinger, The Challenge of the Common Market (Oxford, Black- 
well, 1961), to be published on 4 September. 
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majorities will become more unpredictable and less easy to handle. 
As a result the common policies may take longer to formulate and 
may go less far unless British membership is preceded by further 
guarantees. The West does not have much time to overhaul its 
economic structure and intensify its productive efforts: it could be 
disastrous if all the plans of the Community were held up for months 
or years before and after British adherence by attempts to fit too 
many countries into a looser mould. 

Then there is the complication of the Community’s commercial 
weight in the world. A Community including Britain will look a 
totally different and far more menacing animal to the rest of the 
world. The trade problems of third countries, posed already, will 
focus intensely on the Community once this does more than half the 
free world’s international trade. External commercial policy is thus 
likely to come under closer surveillance and will need to become 
more considerate than ever of third countries. And however the 
problems of the Commonwealth may be settled in the negotiations, 
Britain will thereafter continue to find the interests of the Common- 
wealth pulling her in a direction different from that of the other 
members, so that Community preference will be subject not only to 


the world pressures towards non-discrimination, but to the pulls of 
Commonwealth—i.e. anti-Community—preference as well. 


FRENCH ECONOMIC INTERESTS 


To some extent the reservations felt by the French civi) servants 
and diplomats are shared by French business circles. French em- 
ployers had from the beginning insisted on a dual balance within the 
Treaty: the liberalization of trade in agricultural produce must 
keep step with that in industrial goods, and progress towards har- 
monized internal policies must keep step with progress towards 
Community free trade. In principle the Patronat would thus like to 
see another acceleration of the Treaty; but only if agricultural and 
common policy measures are accelerated alongside tariff disarma- 
ment. The swiftness of the British application has really taken the 
Patronat by surprise. They fear that decisions on common policies 
may now be held over until Britain is in—and this fear is shared par- 
ticularly by French agriculture. (The peasant riots of the early sum- 
mer, painted by some British newspapers as a revolt against the 
Common Market, were of course if anything, on the contrary, a 
protest against the delays in implementing it.) Both agriculture and 
industry fear that concessions might be made which would give 
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special privileges to the Commonwealth and thus restrict the outlets 
for French agricultural production and give British industry access 
to cheaper food and raw materials than the French can obtain. 

If the conditions are satisfactory, however, only particular 
branches of French industry—tractor-producers threatened by 
British, paper-producers threatened by Scandinavian competition 
—might seriously feel opposed to an enlargement of the Community. 
British competition would be appreciable, but the British market 
would also become easier of access, and on the whole French in- 
dustry, having virtually doubled its exports in two years, is confi- 
dent enough. Only if the pound were devalued (as the franc was on 
the eve of the first tariff reductions) would French industry really 
feel insecure. 

Overall, it would in fact be wrong to believe that British member- 
ship will be openly opposed from Paris: it is more likely to be 
accepted now as inevitable. But it is as well to realize the spirit in 
which the French are liable to start the negotiations and the rather 
narrow margin of manceuvre that British negotiators are likely to 
find open to them. Negotiations could be concluded quickly if 
Britain asked for few derogations from the Treaty: but if she asks 
for many, they may well drag on. No one wants the negotiations to 
break up: but in the last resort it was Britain who asked for them to 
begin. Certainly public opinion on the Continent, probably even in 
France, is overwhelmingly in favour of British adherence to the 
Community: but on the precise conditions there is little public dis- 
cussion. The basic fact is that Britain is negotiating from economic 
and tactical weakness. It is not that the Six have failed and have 
asked Britain to rescue them: the Six have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful, and Britain, after disdaining membership for so long, is now 
asking to be let in. It is Britain, therefore, and not France, who will 
be asked to pay the price: and on the whole it is France, and not 
Britain, who can afford to wait for the price to be agreed. 


Uwe KITZINGER 





New Departures in Yugoslav Economic 


Planning 


YUGOSLAVIA’S economy is once again in process of readjustment. 
This year a new Five-Year Plan (1961-5) is being put into operation 
and aseries of economic reforms is being launched which represents 
a further step towards freeing the economy from rigid State con- 
trol, in so far as this is possible in a Communist system. This trend 
has developed since Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform, and 
has been accompanied by remarkable economic progress. 


FULFILMENT OF THE 1957-61 PLAN 

The lessening of Soviet-Yugoslav tension in the mid-’fifties 
enabled Yugoslavia to reduce her expenditure on armaments. This, 
as well as the lessons learned from the Hungarian revolt, gave the 
Government an opportunity and an impulse to continue the process 
of consolidating the economy. The 1957—61 Plan was launched with 
the aim of eliminating as far as possible the greatest weaknesses of 
the Yugoslav economy by the following means: (i) improving the 
balance of payments position and so reducing the existing sub- 
stantial deficit; (ii) in connection with this, developing export- 
boosting and import-saving industries; (iii) increasing agricultural 
production, which substantially lagged behind industry, in order to 
reduce food imports and to turn Yugoslavia once more into an agri- 
cultural exporter; and (iv) developing light industry in order to 
raise the standard of living, which was one of the lowest in Europe. 

Apart from the two or three years when it was affected by the 
Cominform economic blockade, the Yugoslav economy has de- 
veloped at a rate which for several years was recorded as the highest 
in the world; between 1954 and 1960 the annual rate of growth of 
the national income averaged 12-9 per cent. In industry the average 
annual rate of growth during that period was no less than 14-5 per 
cent, but agricultural production has also expanded at a greater 
rate than in any other Communist country. In addition, Yugoslavia 
has succeeded in achieving a more balanced economy than hitherto 
and the standard of living of the population has risen. 

The 1957-61 Five-Year Plan was fulfilled in four years, and the 
annual rate of growth of the national income during 1957-60 ex- 
ceeded by 3-8 per cent the rate of g-1 per cent envisaged in the 
Plan. The balance of payments remained, however, the weakest 
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point of the economy. In fact, the trade deficit, instead of being re- 
duced, increased again in 1960 to 78,100 million dinars, the equiva- 
lent of 46 per cent of total exports. (Invisible exports play a rela- 
tively small part.) Industrial production in that year showed a 
striking expansion (15 per cent), due especially to the fact that im- 
ports of raw materials and semi-finished goods for industry were 
more abundant than ever. In addition the relative stability of prices 
and the cost of living which had been achieved during the period 
1957-9 was disturbed in 1960 as a result of an increase in investment 
greater than that foreseen in the Plan. This was particularly true of 
industrial investment, for investment in agriculture still lagged be- 
hind. The pace at which the standard of living should have de- 
veloped was inevitably affected. The Statistical Office has not yet 
released definite figures on this subject. The economic journal 
Ekonomska Politika has, however, corrected some earlier optimistic 
data and stated that the average real earnings of employed persons 
rose by 2~—3 per cent in 1960; it added that substantial improvement 
could only be achieved by increasing productivity.! The housing 
programme is also lagging behind the Plan, and this is to be re- 
gretted since the housing problem in Yugoslavia is one of the most 
difficult in Europe. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DECENTRALIZING A PLANNED ECONOMY 


It was not only the Plan, however, but also the endeavour to 
create a specific brand of Communism, more flexible and humane 
than in other Communist countries, that characterized develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia during these years. The Yugoslav Government 
was able to maintain better contact with its own people than did any 
other Communist regime, and also to win support from the West, 
which has for more than ten years played a very important part 
in helping to finance the Yugoslav experiment. All this is reflected 
in a set of measures which formed the basis of the Government’s 
economic policy during the last decade and served as a springboard 
for the new economic reforms. 


1 According to officially published figures, per capita national income was 
supposed to be go per cent higher in 1960 than in 1939, reckoned in 1959 prices. 
It is difficult to deduce how this affected the personal income of employees. An 
inquiry conducted by the Trade Union Council established that real wages and 
salaries of Yugoslav employees in 1955-6 were on an average at the pre-war 
level. Since 1955 nominal wages and salaries have increased by 70 per cent, but 
the cost of living index has also increased by 39 per cent. At the same time the 
number of wage earners has been augmented through farmers in new industrial 
areas finding part-time employment in industry. 
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First, a more decentralized and flexible way of planning the 
economy has been achieved. On the federal level the national pro- 
duct is divided into its main components and targets are set for a 
few important products only. More responsibility in detailed plan- 
ning is given to the republics, the local authorities (communes), and 
individual enterprises. The general goal of the Plan is achieved by 
means of contract: and business deals, between factories themselves 
as well as with other producer and consumer units, which deter- 
mine the quality and the range of products. Market forces are thus 
playing a more important role than before. 

Secondly, a specific form of management called ‘workers’ ma- 
nagement’ is being developed in Yugoslavia, in accordance with 
which factories are run by workers’ committees. Wages no longer 
constitute the total personal income of the workers since they are 
now entitled to a share of the firms’ profits. Wages are based on 
individual output and the share of profits is determined by the suc- 
cess of the respective factories. All this stimulates the workers and 
so production is increased. Local government organizations and 
business concerns are given the opportunity of establishing and 
increasing their own funds, and they have therefore been able to 
meet many of their needs more independently than before, when 
they relied completely on funds from the central Government, 
mainly in the form of credits." 

Thirdly, in agriculture measures have been taken for the abolition 
of compulsory collectivization, for the introduction of free co- 
operatives for individual farmers, for the modernization of State 
farms and the introduction of a system of co-operative contract 
farming with guaranteed prices for individual farmers, and for the 
liberalization of marketing policy in order to increase production. 

Fourthly, substantial help from Western countries, particularly 
the United States, Britain, and France, in the form of grants and 
credits has been used to purchase industrial equipment and food, 
which was badly needed, particularly during the Cominform 
blockade and the droughts which followed. 

These measures have differentiated Yugoslavia from other Com- 
munist countries. Nevertheless, since she is in fact a country where 
State (‘social’) ownership and Party control are in existence, it has 

‘ For example, 38 per cent of total investment now comes from central funds, 
30 per cent from business concerns, and the rest from the communes. Firms, 
and particularly agricultural organizations, have, however, been left short of 


working capital by the central authorities, and they have had to draw special 
credits (‘turnover credits’) from the banks to replace it. 


Cc 
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not been possible to eliminate strong centralizing forces. In addition, 
the remains of the ‘old’ system, when Yugoslavia was closely follow- 
ing the Soviet pattern, were increasingly seen to clash with the 
needs of a modern economy, which aims to become competitive and 
to attract the consumer. The old multiple-rate currency system, for 
example, made it absolutely impossible for firms to work out the 
real cost of production or to establish the comparative cost of 
domestic products; the distribution of credit was entirely in the 
hands of the National Bank and its branches, which resorted to 
bureaucratic allocation of money in fulfilment of the Plan, but with- 
out due regard for economic or business criteria; the system of sup- 
porting exports and subsidizing imports operated against the 
Government’s aim of ceasing to protect inefficient factories and pro- 
ducers which have become a burden to the whole nation. There 
was increasing danger that idleness and bureaucracy, largely elimi- 
nated in central offices, would continue to reign in local government 
and in most of subsidized heavy industry. Local government 
organizations and business concerns had been using their funds 
recklessly for investment in new plants, thus creating overcapacity 
of production even in heavy industry. Meanwhile in the interests of 
the current Plan they continued to draw on the banks, regardless of 
any other considerations, in order to cover the ‘gap’ in working 
capital. As a result the Government has had difficulty in finding 
markets for some existing ‘outsize’ industries inherited from the 
period of over-industrialization. In short, these centrifugal forces 
jeopardized the central Plan’s objective of retaining ultimate control 
of the redistribution of the national product. The problem of how 
to cleanse these Augean stables arose as direct physical control was 
withdrawn and new and more subtle forms of control were not yet 
established. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1961-5) AND ECONOMIC REFORMS 

It was not enough therefore to set out the main principles govern- 
ing the new Plan and its targets; at the same time it was necessary to 
act immediately in introducing economic reforms. As far as the 
main principles are concerned, the Yugoslav leaders believe that the 
economy, particularly industry, has become strong enough to allow 
of increased personal consumption and an improvement in the 
standard of living whilst at the same time obtaining a relatively high 
rate of investment. In order to achieve a more balanced economy the 
following guiding lines were to be adopted. First, priority should be 
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given to schemes which give a quick return and which make use of 
the raw material resources of the country. Secondly, production of 
goods in strong demand both at home and abroad should be de- 
veloped. Thirdly, self-sufficiency should not be the aim, because the 
present structure of ‘the economy calls for a rising level of foreign 
trade.! Lastly, the cost of production should be as important a factor 
as the quantity and quality of goods produced. This is in fact the 
most significant feature of the new Plan and makes it different from 
earlier plans as well as from the plans of other Communist countries. 

According to the Plan targets, by 1965 national income should be 
50 per cent higher than in 1960. 

The main emphasis has been placed on building and industrial 
production. These should increase by 87 and 84 per cent respectively 
over their 1960 values. Agricultural production is to be increased by 
only 42 per cent. Personal consumption and ‘social investment’ 
(housing and social welfare etc.) are to constitute 55-2 per cent of 
total national expenditure in 1965, compared with 56-9 per cent in 
1960. Personal consumption should decline from 46-5 per cent to 
43°5 per cent. In value, the sum spent on personal consumption 
should be 52 per cent higher than in 1960, whereas total investment 
is to increase by more than 80 per cent. The main boost to the stan- 
dard of living is planned in a big housing programme (100,000 flats 
per year, which is substantially more than in recent years) and an 
expansion of the production of durable consumer goods. 

As the main goal of the Plan is to make the economy of Yugo- 
slavir more competitive and to link it more closely to the world 
econ ny, its most important feature is the establishment of a sound 
foreign exchange system. Instead of an unrealistic official rate of 
840 dinars to the £ and a series of tolerated ‘free’ rates, it has been 
decided to determine a more realistic single rate of 2,100 dinars to 
the £ for all commercial transactions. As the Yugoslavs are very 
much in favour of the multilateral payments system, their ultimate 
aim is to establish the dinar as convertible currency. They could not 
achieve this without financial backing, and they are now obtaining 


o 
' From the earlier period of industrialization Yugoslavia inherited industries 

which produced more than her domestic requirements, especially in shipbuild- 
ing and engineering. It was necessary to export this surplus production. A sum 
of 50,000 million dinars was reserved in the last Budget for subsidizing Yugoslav 
foreign trade, and the bulk of this money is being used to boost exports of in- 
dustrial goods. This sum is equivalent to almost one-third of the total value of 
Yugoslav exports. Industry has become a very important instrument in estab- 
lishing closer ties with uncommitted countries, and plays a significant role in 
strengthening the international position of Yugoslavia. 
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$275 million from Western Governments, with the help of the 
International Monetary Fund, in order to be able to carry out their 
monetary reform. This sum is larger than the 1960 trade deficit. 
Linked with the currency reform, tariffs have been introduced, 
which are, however, not as protective in their effect as was the 
previous system, based on a multiple exchange rate. The new sys- 
tem will enable Yugoslavia to become a member of G.A.T.T. 

Once it was decided that a more direct contact with the inter- 
national economy was to be established, it became necessary to en- 
able individual firms to act more independently in the economic 
sphere. A new tax system has been set up in order to help firms to 
increase their funds, particularly those which may be used as work- 
ing capital. The system also aims at encouraging firms to rationalize 
their work and economize their resources. It allows them to share 
their income with the federal Government, the communes, and 
their own employees under more favourable terms than hitherto. 
This gives both firms and employees a greater incentive to work. 
The banking system is also being reorganized. The communal bank 
will be the main commercial bank, the only one with branches all 
over the country. The National Bank will become a central bank in 
the usual meaning of the term, and will authorize a limited number 
of banks to deal in foreign currencies. 

In spite of the fact that firms were given more freedom of de- 
cision over prices and wages than before, price control has been in- 
troduced for some important products because it is feared that any 
increase in the price of these products might cause a general rising 
spiral of prices. 


DIRECTING A DECENTRALIZED ECONOMY 


Up to the beginning of this year, price control had been the only 
important centralizing measure introduced. Previously, the general 
trend had inclined towards giving more freedom to local authorities 
and business concerns. The Yugoslav leaders were reluctant to in- 
troduce too many directives from the top, particularly in the form 
of measures of physical control, not only because of their fear of 
bureaucracy but also because they believed that business concerns, 
being run by workers’ councils and controlled by the Party, could 
be persuaded to carry through common-sense economic policy. 

But things have not been developing completely according to the 
Plan. Much more money than was scheduled has been spent on in- 
vestment, to the concern of the central planners. To quote a recent 
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speech of Vice-President Kardelj, centralization should not be 
looked upon as an absolute evil, nor decentralization as an absolute 
good. Kardelj hinted that the existing banking system should be 
controlled in such a way that total advances would be kept within 
the limits of the national credit plan, and also that advances made 
should be in line with the requirements of both national and local 
investment plans. In future, he said, the investment activities of 
local organizations and of the republics should be to some extent 
reduced and be concerned more with the modernization of industry, 
whereas investment in new plants should be the responsibility of 
the federal organs. Since firms now have more freedom than before, 
laws will be introduced to prevent waste and misuse of funds and to 
counteract tendencies contrary to socialistic common sense. 

Mr Kardelj’s speech was a signal for a tide of new measures which 
are now being introduced in order to discipline local government 
organizations, business concerns, managers, State organizations, 
and also banks in their spending. For example, banks are ordered 
to increase deposits with the National Bank, and business, local 
government, and State organizations are requested to create reserve 
funds. Most of these measures are in the field of monetary and credit 
control. The Yugoslav planners foresaw a more modest rate of de- 
velopment for the first two years of the new Plan, as they realized 
that some readjustment would be necessary after the introduction of 
economic reforms. Up to now, however, the rate of growth has been 
slower than was anticipated. The question arises whether it will be 
possible to maintain a high rate of investment and at the same time 
eliminate the balance of payments deficit and increase the standard 
of living. 


PROBLEMS AHEAD 

Which of the basic elements of the new Plan is most likely to 
suffer? 

The Yugoslav economy has for years had an overdraft with some 
Western countries. Up to now imports have been substantially 
higher than exports. According to the new Plan the percentage of 
agricultural exports should be increased. During recent years, how- 
ever, agricultural exports have not developed as rapidly as industrial 
exports, and in the new Plan agricultural investment is modest com- 
pared with investment for industry. In fact, agriculture has again 
become a problem for the planners. It has been established that 
State farms will continue to work at a loss unless yields are more than 
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doubled, which would mean obtaining extremely high yields of, for 
example, 80-110 quintals per hectare in the case of maize. To 
achieve this will take longer than the Plan’s scope. It would also 
mean overtaking the advanced American farmer who does not need 
to take advantage of subsidies when he produces maize with a yield 
of 60 quintals per ha. It also reveals the relatively high cost of Yugo- 
slav agricultural production under the existing system. Agricultural 
organizations argue that industry is allowed to make higher profits 
than agriculture and that a change in policy could eliminate the 
losses of the State farms.' A prominent Yugoslav agricultural leader 
stated recently that individual farmers have nothing more to learn at 
present from the State farms, particularly concerning the proper use 
of existing means of production. Individual farmers are not much 
interested in the higher forms of contract farming which involve 
pooling of land etc., since this kind of ‘co-operation’ could only be 
profitable for them if substantially higher yields (unrealistic under 
existing circumstances) were obtained. 

Last year’s harvest was not very good and this year’s may be even 
worse. For this reason Yugoslavia has again asked for wheat from 
the United States. The unsolved problem of fodder shortages is also 
jeopardizing further expansion of the livestock programme, which 
is important in the export drive. All this threatens to make the exist- 
ing payments deficit even worse and it seems to be causing the 
Government great concern. In addition to subsidies granted to ex- 
port industries, credits are given to importing countries in order to 
boost industrial exports. The most striking example of this is a five- 
year credit of $120 million given to Brazil. 

The immediate problem, however, is to stop excessive investment 
which puts pressure on the whole economy. It is likely that the 
Government has come to realize that it will not be possible to deal 
with the other problems unless the rate of investment is moderated 
and investment itself more equally distributed among the various 
branches of the economy. There is no doubt that in due course, 
thanks to the currency reform, Yugoslav planners will appreciate 
more clearly than before how high a price the country has been pay- 
ing to maintain an industrial production of so wide and variable a 
range. This may help them to develop an even more realistic 
economic policy. BK 


1 Recent regulations have entitled farm organizations to claim special credits 
in order to cover their losses, but only under certain conditions. Hence this prob- 
lem has remained unsolved. 





The Indian Problem in Guatemala 
and Bolivia 


THE population censuses of the Latin American republics showed 
that in or around 1950 some 15 million out of their total population 
of 150 million were Indians. Only two countries, Uruguay and the 
Dominican Republic, were reported to have no Indian population. 
In the others the number of Indians varied between 40,000 in Costa 
Rica and 3 -6 million in Peru. The proportion of Indians to the total 
population varied between a fraction of 1 per cent in Costa Rica and 
63 per cent in Bolivia, followed by Guatemala with 60 per cent.* 
The populations have since increased and if anything the propor- 
tion of Indians has become even larger because in several countries 
with large Indian populations their rate of increase is higher than 
that of the non-Indians. 


THE INDIANS IN LATIN AMERICA 

For an understanding of the Indian problem in Guatemala and 
Bolivia it is best to discuss the problem first in the broader context of 
Latin America, where the term ‘Indian’ is not used in the ethnic 
sense but as a cultural term. With the exception of a very small 
‘white’ minority and a few other small groups, most of the in- 
habitants of Latin America are the descendants of the original 
Indian inhabitants of the continent at the time of the Spanish Con- 
quest, although most of them show a varying admixture of foreign 
blood. But most of the large mixed population which now dominates 
Latin America—and even some people who are Indians of pure 
blood—would not be considered, or consider themselves, Indian. In 
Latin American parlance Indians are people who have preserved 
their cultural traits and traditions and cling to them in a non-Indian 
society. They do not speak Spanish at home but their native tongue, 
one of the several dozen languages spoken by the different Indians 
in Latin America. Converted to Catholicism, their religion became 
and remained a mixture of elements of their new faith and ritual and 
their old pagan beliefs and practices. Even when they adopted some 
elements of the clothing, the implements, and the ways of their 
conquerors and white masters, they retained much of their tradi- 
tional costume and their old traditions and way of life. Even when 


1 Mario Arce Vargas, Monografia Estadistica Indigena de Bolivia (La Paz, 
Bolivia, Edicion 1954), p. 6. 
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they submitted to the political organization of the State, they pre- 
served, sometimes openly sometimes underground, their own tra- 
ditional communal organization. 

The censuses base their definition of the Indian on language, 
dress, or some other easily distinguishable characteristic. Depend- 
ing on the characteristics employed and their more or less rigorous 
application, the Indian population appears to be smaller or larger. 
Some estimates put the number of Indians in Latin America in 1950 
at 30 million, and it was believed that in Guatemala and in the three 
Andean countries, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru, the majority of the 
population was Indian, irrespective of what the statistics said. The 
people themselves are conscious of the distinction between Indians 
and non-Indians—who in the different countries have different 
names such as mestizo, ladino, cholo, etc.—and they would profess to 
be or would protest against being called Indian without doubt or 
hesitation. The number of marginal cases is relatively small. 

The existence, 400 years after the Conquest, of large Indian com- 
munities as enclaves in non-Indian societies is one of the strange 
phenomena of Latin America. The explanation lies in the nature of 
the Conquest and of Spanish rule, the large size of the Indian popu- 
lations found by the conquerors, and the character of these popula- 
tions. The Indians suffered badly in the initial onslaught of the 
Conquest. Later their lot improved somewhat and they found pro- 
tectors in the Church and the Crown. But the Court was far away 
and the Royal Edicts made little impression on the policy and atti- 
tude of their local masters. Conscious of a threat to their existence, 
the Indians, in order to preserve their way of life and traditions, 
withdrew in some areas to the less hospitable regions and every- 
where into themselves. Thus the measures which isolated the 
Indian communities only strengthened a mood and a move which 
originated with the Indians themselves. Their isolation was as 
much self-imposed as it was forced upon them. 

The republics which emerged from the wars of liberation of the 
nineteenth century arose out of a revolt of the criollos—the whites 
born in Latin America—against their Spanish overlords. The mixed 
population, then very much smaller and lower in social and econo- 
mic status, supported the criollos, while the Indians stayed out of 
the fighting. In the new republics the ‘mixed’ slowly rose to posi- 
tions of power and prestige at the expense of the criollos and they 
became the dominating group. Their attitude towards the Indians 
was even more uncompromising than that of the criollos and under 
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the new regimes the lot of the Indians, instead of improving, be- 
came worse. The spirit and the words of the Constitutions were 
liberal enough, but in guaranteeing the rights of citizens a citizen 
was understood to be a man who spoke Spanish. The Indian was not 
accepted as Indian and was debarred from participation in political 
life. In their desire to transform the economic organization of their 
countries in keeping with the liberal principles of the age, the new 
rulers did not recognize the existence and rights of Indian com- 
munities and institutions. The Indians were lost in the, to them, un- 
intelligible world of liberal laws and became an easy prey for those 
who were bent on building up their fortunes by taking the land and 
generally by exploiting them. 

In spite of their large numbers, the Indians were powerless and 
were not a political force. They survived the Conquest, but as their 
leaders and leading groups were liquidated their societies disinte- 
grated into small communities living in isolation from each other. 
Loyalties seldom extended beyond the community and did not even 
encompass communities speaking the same tongue. Indians could 
only acquire the knowledge and skills which leaders must possess 
in a modern State by learning Spanish and going to non-Indian 
schools in the towns—in short, by giving up being Indian, even if 
only temporarily. This change might be more apparent than real, 
but their new outlook separated them from their uneducated 
brethren and from their communities even when they had the desire 
to identify themselves with them. The champions of the cause of the 
Indians were non-Indians. The whole scene was strangely reminis- 
cent of the situation of the peasants in Central and Eastern Europe, 
the descendants of serfs, who in many ways experienced a similar 
fate, although in their case the complicating factors of race and 
language were often absent. 

Slowly the Governments of the republics with large Indian 
populations began to realize that the situation of the Indians was 
harmful to the long-term interests of the State. A large reservoir of 
human talent remained untapped. And those who were less con- 
cerned with human values had to admit that the fact that a large 
proportion of the population of their country lived in a subsistence 
economy and was very poor reduced the size of the national mar- 
ket and hampered economic development. Attention began to be 
focused on the need to integrate the Indians in the national society, 
and sporadic efforts were started to raise their standard of living and 
to integrate them. More recently integration became the official 
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policy of the Governments. The problem varied according to the 
size, state, and characteristics of the Indian societies involved. There 
was also great variation in the intensity of effort. Even where it was 
successful, the integration of the Indians remained a far-off goal. 


THE SITUATION IN GUATEMALA 

In Guatemala, out of a total population of 3 million, 1 -8 million 
are reported to be Indians. ‘hey are concentrated in the highlands 
where the rugged topography, the harsher climate, and the poverty 
of the soil are often unfavourable for agriculture. They speak some 
two dozen tongues, many of them mutually unintelligible. Most of 
them are engaged in agriculture. Often the farms do not provide 
adequate livelihood for the family and the people have to undertake 
seasonal agricultural work. The harvesting of coffee regularly draws 
some 300,000 Indians from the highlands to the coffee farms. 
According to the statistics, in 1950 the size of the 225,000 Indian 
farms varied between 1-5 and 5 hectares (3-8 and 12-3 acres), the 
average size being 3-5 hectares (8-6 acres). The ladino farms num- 
bered 124,000 with an average size of 24-2 hectares (round 60 acres). 
Many of them were also small, although larger than the Indian 
farms, but the large coffee farms and big estates and ranches in the 
lowlands pulled up the average. Many Indians were engaged in 
crafts or trade and would walk long distances to peddle their wares 
on the weekly markets. 

Because of the small size of the farms and the unfavourable con- 
ditions for agriculture, or the small scale and inefficiency of the 
operations of the craftsmen, most Indians are poor, and many of 
them very poor. But they must not be thought of as primitive people 
without imagination or inventiveness. There are few implements on 
the farms, and farming methods could be improved. But in favour- 
able areas the Indians grow vegetables and flowers under irrigation 
for sale in the towns or even for export. One can decry their imple- 
ments and methods but no trained non-Indian agriculturist has 
tried to make a living out of an Indian farm. In his view so small a 
plot of land would not make an economic unit, such steep slopes 
ought not to be cultivated at all, the land would be too poor for 
farming, and nothing could profitably be grown on it. The Indian 
craftsmen may not use the potter’s wheel, their looms may be crude. 
But the pottery they make is often very beautiful and the fabrics 
have exquisite design and are a riot of colours. Visiting Indian 
markets in Guatemala is an experience. One of their striking fea- 
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tures is that even in places frequented by tourists the Indians take 
no notice of strangers and pursue their activities unconcerned. They 
live in a world of their own. 

The dadino attitude to the Indian is characterized not so much by 
indifference or incomprehension as by contempt, if not hostility. 
The efforts of the administration were concentrated on the urban 
and ladino areas. The Indians were used to build roads and work 
the coffee farms but little was done for them. In the 1950s there 
were signs of a change, and Guatemala became the scene of a 
remarkable experiment in a new approach to the Indians. The 
Government asked the I.L.O. to send an expert to advise on labour 
legislation in order to improve the working conditions of the 
migratory workers on the coffee farms who, as has already been 
mentioned, were Indians. The expert studied the situation and 
followed the people up to their villages in the highlands. His con- 
clusion was that labour legislation might do some good but did not 
go far enough because the root of the trouble was in the villages, in 
what was being done to, or rather what was not being done for, the 
Indians. He conceived the idea of an Indian project which, how- 
ever, was launched as a Guatemalan project with a Guatemalan 
chief, with the expert acting as his close associate and adviser. 

The approach was based on a high respect for the cultural auto- 
nomy of the Indians. Instead of the ‘integrated approach’ which 
calls for a simultaneous attack on a wide front and the ‘pilot project’ 
system which concentrates funds and efforts on a few selected 
places, the plan was to follow the line of least resistance and start 
working unobtrusively in a number of places, never attempting 
more in one place than could be done elsewhere. Agriculture was the 
life of the Indians, so efforts were directed towards improved agri- 
culture, trying not to interfere with practices which come within the 
costumbres, the deeply rooted, hallowed traditions of the Indians. 
One or two Indians in a village were persuaded to plant improved 
seed and use fertilizer, insecticides, etc., all to be repaid in kind from 
the crop. When the demonstration convinced others, seed, fertilizer, 
and insecticides were made available to them on the same terms. 
Operating from the centre of an Indian area, one agent could cover 
several small villages which he would visit periodically. The 
Guatemalan chief of the project and his I.L.O. adviser spent much 
of their time in the field visiting the villages with the agents, direct- 
ing and supervising the operation. 

The project proved a great success, but its expansion presented 
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problems of organization and principle. Enlarging the radius of 
action of the agents required that young Indians should be trained 
as their assistants. Much depended on the method of training, which 
might easily have alienated the trainees from their communities. It 
was essential for the success of the scheme to retain the simplicity 
and informality of the organization. The close relationship which 
exists amongst all activities in an Indian community caused the 
project to embark on fields other than agriculture, and to try to im- 
prove handicrafts and deal with home economics. Here it ran into 
difficulties. One cannot improve techniques in the abstract. The 
technician concerned with pottery-making or weaving inevitably 
tried to improve form and design, often with sad results. The 
productivity of the Indian craftsman may have improved greatly, 
enabling him to turn out a greater yardage of cloth or a larger num- 
ber of knitted goods or pottery. But in comparing the new, ‘tech- 
nically superior’ products with the old ones, one wonders if the 
improvement was worth the price. Another trouble was that the 
international experts sent out to work on the Indian project often 
could not understand why they should devote their talents to teach- 
ing ‘backward’ Indians when they found ready pupils amongst the 
Spanish-speaking /adinos with whom work seemed to be easier and 
more promising; or they would refuse to accept the limitations im- 
posed on their work by the feelings existing between different 
Indian language groups. As the project was a Guatemalan venture, 
it was able to overcome these difficulties. It was not quite so suc- 
cessful in coping with some of its other problems, notably those of 
organization and training methods. But in spite of the difficulties, in 
five years it succeeded in covering a large proportion of the Indian 
communities of Guatemala. 


THE SITUATION IN BOLIVIA 


In Bolivia, once again according to statistics of 1950, out of a total 
population of 3-2 million, 1-7 million were reported to be Indians. 
Over 600,000, living mostly on the Altiplano, spoke Aymara, while 
nearly 1 million, living mostly in the sub-tropical hilly country be- 
tween the Andes and eastern tropical lowlands of the country, 
spoke Quechua. The number of forest-dwelling Indians was less 
than 100,000; they are a group by themselves and their problems are 
very different from those of the Aymaras and Quechuas. 

Most of the Indians were engaged in agriculture. Some lived on 
the large estates, some in free Indian communities, and some were 
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smallholders. Until the Revolution of 1952 the Indians on the large 
estates lived in a state of virtual serfdom. Legally they could leave 
the estates if they wished, but in practice this was difficult if not im- 
possible. Instead of being paid a wage, they were given a small plot of 
land on which they built a hut for themselves and another plot of 
land on which they could grow crops for their own consumption, 
and grazing land was made available for their livestock. In exchange 
the family had to supply a number of hands on appointed days to 
work on the landlord’s property, tend his livestock, and do whatever 
other work was needed on the estate in processing products, con- 
structing and repairing buildings and roads, and providing personal 
service in the landlord’s house. Attempts were made to restrict by 
statute the unpaid services demanded but in practice they had little 
effect. 

Some 60,000 Indians lived in the mining centres. Working con- 
ditions there were miserable and wages low. But the miners had the 
advantage of living concentrated together in the mining areas, and 
under aggressive leadership they became the spearhead of the 
revolutionary movement in Bolivia. 

The Indians of Bolivia were very much worse off than those of 
Guatemala. On the Altiplano the physical conditions of life were 
harsher and more difficult ; because of the great distances, isolation 
was more complete, and the attitude of the non-Indians towards the 
Indians went beyond the indifference or contempt characteristic of 
the non-Indians in Guatemala. At the same time, due to the fact 
that the Indians supplied the labour force for the large estates and 
the mines, they were even more indispensable for the national 
economy in Bolivia than were the Indians in Guatemala, where the 
Indian and non-Indian economies existed side by side and the 
contacts were more limited. 

The Revolution of 1952 marked a turning point in the history of 
the Indians of Bolivia. Suffrage became universal without any 
restrictions based on literacy in Spanish, which before had barred 
the Indians from participation in political life. The nationalization 
of the mines brought considerable benefits to the Indian miners. 
Social services in rural areas became concentrated in a single Minis- 
try of Indian Affairs, and a radical land reform was introduced— 
measures which were intended to change the status and life of 
the much larger rural Indian population. A cult of the Indian be- 
came the official attitude of the revolutionary Government, even 
though in everyday life and at the lower levels of administration 
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the old attitude towards the Indians remained largely unchanged. 

Shortly after the Revolution, a mission composed of experts of 
five international agencies—I.L.O., F.A.O., U.N., Unesco, and 
W.H.O.—visited Bolivia and also Ecuador and Peru to study the 
situation and problems of the Indians and to plan an international 
action programme to help the three Andean countries in integrating 
their Indian populations. 

The proposed programme represented an integrated approach, a 
simultaneous attack on a broad front—agriculture, education, 
health, housing—and it was to be launched by establishing pilot 
projects, one on the Altiplano and one in the tropical lowlands of 
Bolivia. The purpose of the former was to improve the life of the 
Indians on the Altiplano and provide a testing ground for the land 
reform, while the latter was to promote the migration of the Indians 
from the densely populated Altiplano to the vast, empty Bolivian 
lowlands. 

The Altiplano project was launched in the spring of 1954 on a 
large estate which was divided up soon after the project began. 
Previously the owners of the estate had given their lands to a private 
Bolivian Foundation, and the project was established on the estate 
as the guest of the Foundation on condition that it operated one of 
the several farms of the estate, which the owners excluded from the 
donation, for the mutual benefit of the Foundation and the owners. 
When the Land Reform Law was applied to the estate, all the lands 
were divided up, including the farm which the owners excluded 
from the donation. The project found itself in an embarrassing 
position because the nature of its tenure made it suspect in the eyes 
of the Indians whom it was expected to help. Until 1956, when the 
redistribution of the lands of the estate was made final and the 80 
hectares which the owners had been allowed to retain were ex- 
propriated, the project operated under a cloud of suspicion which 
handicapped it in its efforts to enlist the co-operation of the 500 
Indian families living on the estate. Schools and a health service 
were started and co-operatives were organized to cultivate the lands 
reserved for co-operative production, which represented about one- 
fourth of the area given to the Indians in the form of individual 
holdings. But the results were small in comparison with the funds 
spent. The project brought benefits to the Indians living on the 
former estate and, later, to some of the neighbouring communities, 
but it failed to set off a chain reaction or lead to the establishment of 
smaller replicas operating under its guidance; it remained an iso- 
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lated venture. This was to some extent due to the fact that the inter- 
national agencies assumed a major role in the operation and the 
Bolivian authorities and most of the Bolivian staff did not feel 
responsible for its success. Bad planning, frequent changes of per- 
sonnel, lack of funds, and bad administrative arrangements added 
to the difficulties of the project. 

The colonization project in the lowlands had an even more diffi- 
cult task because the Indians of the Altiplano showed great re- 
luctance to settle in the lowlands. A large organization was estab- 
lished and about a hundred families were settled. At first things 
seemed to go well and very few of the settlers were obliged to leave 
the lowlands for reasons of health. But bad planning and personnel 
and administrative difficulties soon led to trouble, and in the third 
year most of the new settlers left the project. 

In 1956 another project was started on the Altiplano. The costly 
lesson of the first Altiplano project did not pass altogether un- 
noticed and the second project had a more auspicious start than the 
first and was more successful in operation. But the expectations of 
the Andean Indian Programme, of which these projects were a 
part, proved to be too optimistic; five years were too short a time 


in which to make the programme sufficiently well! established within 
the national administration and to enlist enough support from the 
Indians for it to become self-liquidating. . 


CONCLUSIONS: THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATING INDIANS 


Raising the level of living of the Indian populations of Guatemala 
and Bolivia, and for that matter of Ecuador and Peru and to a lesser 
extent Mexico, is a formidable task because of the numbers involved 
and their poverty. The problem exists in most other Latin American 
republics, but where the Indian population is smaller it is of a differ- 
ent dimension. 

Admittedly, the aim of the efforts to improve the lot of the 
Indians is to integrate them in the national societies. When anthro- 
pologists speak about integration, they think of raising the level of 
living of the Indians as Indians, respecting their cultural autonomy. 
They think of making a theoretically self-sufficient Indian society 
an organic part of the national society, allowing for reciprocal in- 
fluence. But few countries and few people in Latin America think of 
integration in these terms. Political thinking in most of the re- 
publics insists on the countries being essentially non-Indian. They 
are prepared to admit the Indians if they give up their identity as 
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Indians; in short, they think of assimilation rather than integration. 
They want to change not only those elements of Indian culture 
which are a hindrance to the economic progress of the Indians, but 
also all elements which are in conflict with the thinking and habits of 
the now dominant non-Indian societies. Typical of this thinking is 
their attitude towards language. Even in countries where the 
Indians are in the majority, the language of instruction in the schools 
is Spanish and the Indian language is not taught or even used in the 
rural schools. This uncompromising attitude on the part of the non- 
Indians jeopardizes the success of otherwise well-meaning efforts to 
help the Indians. A frontal attack touches the Indians on sensitive 
points and puts them on the defensive. Flank actions hold out a 
greater hope of success because there are fields in which the 
Indians are prepared to accept change. Given time, changes accept- 
ed in these fields could gradually bring about the transformation of 
the Indian way of life, although perhaps not always along a pattern 
acceptable to the dominant non-Indian minorities. From this point 
of view the efforts in Guatemala and Mexico will be interesting to 
watch. 

In Guatemala, the existence of a large number of Indian com- 
munities speaking different languages and suffering from linguistic 
isolation has worked against the emergence of the Indians as a 
powerful political group. In Bolivia there are only two major 
Indian languages and the use of the two languages is permitted in 
political life if not in the schools. The Indians of Bolivia now have 
the opportunity to organize themselves as a political force, and if 
they could find leaders of national stature they might exert a de- 
cisive influence on developments in that country. Experience since 
1952 has shown that they have a greater interest in politics than the 
Indians of Guatemala. They became conscious of their power. But 
the use they made of this power was not always in the national 
interest and the Government found it difficult to assert its authority 
over its Indian supporters. 

LoranD D. SCHWENG 
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